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waters, he evidently thought the attempt somewhat dangerous; but after casting a penetrating  glance at my face, he  came  up into line  with a  certain martial obedience.    He often talked of the French-Canadians,  viewing   them  as the  result of forces manifest in  their history and their religion.    He now and then spoke of the noted literary people of Boston, setting forth with great certainty of touch and sharpness  of  outline their salient traits;   his criticism, while  kindly  and impartial, was   always keen and firm.    The most interesting manifestation of his personality was his mute approaches to nature after so many years of separation.    He would look up at a bold bluff that arose several hundred feet above the river, as if fain to scale once more such lofty cliffs.    Often he would get into the canoe and float down the river for a glimpse of our neighbors, a family of beaver.    I recall most vividly his expectant look off into the depths of the forest as I once took my rod and paddled away to give him a clay of solitude.    His sojourn at camp was so agreeable and beneficial that he wished to remain longer, but his fidelity to Harvard did not allow him to be absent from Commencement.     On leaving for  Boston he took with him a box full of ferns for his garden. As circumstances prevented him from carrying out his intention of returning to camp, he went in July to the Rangeley Lakes, and built a log cabin at the Bemis Camp, hoping that he and his sister might sometimes go thither; but his infirmities never al-